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SKETCHES 

OF 

THE HISTORY AND EFFECTS OF COMMERCE. 

NO. II— EARLY HISTORY. 

It seems to be the common opinion, (hat the Arabians were 
the first who carried on any kind of active commerce, and 
made long voyages, in order to transport the commodities of 
other countries to their own ; and thence to send them to 
distant places. Arabia is, in every respect, well adapted for 
the residence of a commercial people. Surrounded almost 
on all sides by the sea, it has a large number of excellent har- 
bours, and at an early period was very populous. We find, 
about 620 years after the flood,* that the Ishmaelite merchants, 
who sold Joseph in Egypt, carried thither spicery, balm, and 
myrrh. Now it is generally admitted, that, except the last, 
Arabia produced none of these commodities ; the balm was 
the produce of Canaan, and the spices of India. The mistake 
of authors, in supposing Arabia to have originally produced 
spice, must have arisen from the circumstances, that the mer- 
chants of that country, were, for a long time, the only per- 
sons who supplied other nations with that article. The 
southern Arabs, indeed, appear to have entirely monopolized 
the trade, between India and the Western world, from the 
earliest ages till the third century of the Christian Era ; and 
it was not till this channel of intercourse was completely 
closed, by the discovery of a passage to the East Indies by 
the Cape of Good Hope, that they ceased to participate large- 
ly in the profits resulting from this lucrative branch of com- 
merce. It is probable, indeed, that the Arabians were a- 
mongst the first discoverers of India, as the contiguity of the two 
countries rendered the navigation between them comparatively 
easy, and the harbours on the Persian Gulf presented many fa- 
cilities. It is probable, too, though the discovery is attributed 
to Hippalus.t who lived many centuries after the time of 
which we are speaking, that the Arabians were first acquaint- 
ed with these periodical winds, called Monsoons, which 
blow with such regularity in the Indian Ocean. By attend- 
ing carefully to them, and setting ont with one Monsoon, 
and returning with that which blew in the opposite direction, 
they might accomplish their voyages with great Safety and 
much facility. 

Next to the Arabians, the Egyptians were early distinguish- 

* Genesis, c. 37. v. 25. f Robertson's Dissert, concerning India, p. i~. 
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ed for their attention to commerce. Warburton says, that 
« at the time of the sale of Joseph, the people of Egypt 
were not only possessed of the conveniences of life, but must 
also have been well acquainted with most of its luxuries — 
this argues the long standing of their traffic." But whatever 
ground there may be for this conclusion, from the account 
which we have of the sale and consequent enlargement of 
Joseph, there is little room to believe, that the Egyptians 
were much acquainted with naval affairs, before the time of 
Sesostris, who flourished about the year 1300, before Christ, 
or that even afterwards, for many centuries, they deserve to 
be ranked among the commercial nations. It has indeed 
been said, that the Egyptians were the most ancient naviga- 
tors ; the only reason for which opinion is, that " a nation so 
wise could not be blind to the advantages of commerce !" Bat 
it is certain, that the Egyptians* abhorred the sea, and alt the 
fish bred in it, because the dead body of their god Osiris, had, 
according to tbeir mythology, been thrown into its waves. So 
far, indeed, were they the dupes of this blind superstition, 
that they would not even speak to seamen, who were an 
abomination in their sight. No merchant vessel of the E- 
gyptians, we find, ever sailed to any foreign part before the 
time of Sesostris, but their trade was entirely conducted bj 
the people of other nations. 

A similar mistake has long prevailed with respect to the 
Hebrews. Daring the peaeefal reign of Solomon, they had 
indeed some naval transactions, and derived immense riches 
from the voyages to Opbir and Tarshish, Bat their trade at 
any other period of their history was very low, if it might be 
said to have at all existed. Josephus, whose authority is de- 
cisive on snch points, asserts, that " the ancient Hebrews, 
being remote from the sea, were content with the produce of 
their own fertile soil, and did not go from home in quest of 
riches and conquests."t 

The Phenicians may be considered as the first people who 
erected a standing naval power, and who made commerce 
and navigation their principal pursuits. The exact time in 
which Sidon, the ancient capital of Phenicia, was founded, 
does not seem to be correctly ascertained. According to the 
best accounts.J it was at best 2200 years before Christ, Its 
situation bad nothing very inviting ; and had it not been for 
the industry and activity of its inhabitants, it might have con- 
tinued one of those obscure places, which pass unnoticed in 
the history of mankind. Phenicia was a narrow tract of 
country, confined on one side by the sea, and on the other by 

* Plutarch Synopsis, 1. 8. + Josephus, Jewish Antiq. vol. 1. p. 179. 

i Plin. Nat Hist. 1. 36, c. 26. Diodor. Sic, 1. 16. 
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the range of mountains called Lebanon, and was, in no re- 
spect calculated, from the nature of its soil, to afford support 
to a large number of inhabitants. Here, however, in a region 
so inhospitable, the genius of the early settlers established a 
naval power, which for ages was possessed of the universal 
command of the Mediterranean. The time when Tyre, after- 
wards regarded as the capital of Phenicia, was founded, seems 
to be much disputed. There appears, indeed, to have been 
four cities in Phenicia bearing the name of Tyre, and hence 
may have arisen much of the confusion with respect to the 
origin of the one which afterwards became so famous. Sup- 
posing it to be the most ancient of the four, its commence- 
ment may be fixed about the year 1689, before Christ ;* and, 
though, for many ages, it was inferior to Sidon, it afterwards 
became the most celebrated city in the world. By a policy 
well adapted to her circumstances, Tyre bent her whole ex- 
ertion to the extension of trade, and not only by her own 
manufactures, but by the goods which she transported from 
one country to another, she acquired immense riches. The 
prophet's languaget concerning her, is supported by every 
thing on record. " She is the mart of nations," and, " the 
crowning city, whose merchants are princes, whose traffickers 
are the honourable of the earth." 

The manufactures of Tyre and Sidon appear to have been 
much superior to any thing then known in the world. The 
early Greek poets constantly refer every thing curious or 
elegant in dress and furniture to those cities. Homer, in 
mentioning a gold necklace set with amber, adds, that the 
person who had it was a Phenician ; and, in speaking of a 
silver bowl of most curious workmanship, says — " For Si- 
donian artists made it, and Phenicians brought it over the 
sea." When Hecuba also is represented as offering the 
richest of her gifts to Minerva, she selects a veil from her 
stores, of the works of the Sidonian women. Of the superior 
abilities of the Phenicians as a commercial people, a better 
proof cannot be given, than the extent of their navigation, 
and the excellence of the Colonies which they founded. The 
Mediterranean and Persian seas were covered with their fleets ; 
and even the Straits of Gibraltar, then regarded as the confines 
of the world, did not presenta sufficient obstacle to their daring 
intrepidity. Even Britain, at that time so little known, afford- 
ed them an important article of commerce, and the coasts of 
Africa were visited by their fleets. 

On the best established and most powerful colonies of Tyre, 

* jMacpherson Annals, of Com. v. 1. p. 42. f Isaiah, c. 83, v. 3, 8, 
J Macpherson, vol. 1, p. 18. 
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was Carthage, which was probably built about 50 years before 
the distraction of Troy, or about 120 years after the creation 
of Solomon's Temple ; * for, notwithstanding the authority 
of Virgil, Dido appears to have come to it 305 years after its 
foundation, or about 868 B. C. The situation of Carthage 
was particularly favourable to commerce. It was built on a 
smalt peninsula, projecting into a Bay which formed two ex- 
cellent harbours, one on each side of the town, almost at an 
equal distance frbm each extremity of the Mediterranean. It 
had the farther advantage of being built on that point of 
Africa which stretches towards Sicily, Greece, and Italy. It 
was thus placed in the centre of all the accessible shores of 
the then known world, aDd was far from the neighbourhood 
of any power capable of restraining its growth. Behind it 
lay a richly cultivated country, which supplied its inhabitants 
in great abundance with the necessaries of life, while its trade 
and commerce plentifully administered to the cravings of 
luxury. With these advantages, it is not surprising that Carth- 
age became powerful. Accordingly, in a short time after they 
were sufficiently secure from the attacks of their neighbours, 
the Carthaginians became masters of Spain, and established 
Colonies in Sicily aud Sardinia, places which it required all 
the power of Rome to wrest from them. Our information, 
indeed, with respect to the commerce of Carthage, is com- 
paratively meagre, being .furnished by the Romans, whose 
policy it was to conceal or destroy the greatness of others. 
Yet they admit the greatness of the Carthaginian power, and 
represent it as wholly derived from commerce, to which every 
thing else was rendered subservient. Indeed, when the Car- 
thaginians changed their policy, and became ambitious of 
conquest, they quickly sunk from that eminence to which they 
had been raised, and were obliged to submit to a nation more 
powerful in war. 

We thus see the excellence of a Phenician colony above 
every other formed in early times, and the superior advan- 
tage of commercial establishments. The system of Colonisa- 
tion universally adopted among the other nations of antiquity, 
seems to have been carried on by violence, and to have been 
throughout a system of deprivation and spoliation.! But the 
case was very different with the colonies from Phenicia.— 
When the country appeared too confined to contain the in- 
creasing population, a society was formed, consisting of opu- 
lent and intelligent merchants, ingenious manufacturers, and 
skilful artizans, who, by mutual consent, agreed to emigrate 
from their country, and form a settlement without violence, 

* Josephus, contra Apion, 1. 1. f See Mitford's Greece, vol. 1. c. 5, sec. 2. 

Smith's Wealth of Nations, vol. 2, on Colonies. 
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in whatever place they thought best adapted for the exten- 
sion of their trade. In their new situation, the Colonists 
were not unmindful of their native country, with which they 
maintained a regular correspondence, and shared the profits 
of their new commerce. The Carthaginians exhibited a spirit 
of enterprise in their commercial undertakings and in dis- 
coveries, which was not equalled for many centuries after- 
wards by any other nation. They fitted out several fleets 
purely for the purpose of discovery, and they extended their 
commercial connections not only over the Mediterranean, 
but even beyond the Straits of Gibraltar ; and made voyages 
along the shores of the Outer Sea, as the Atlantic Ocean was 
then denominated. One of the places to which they constantly 
went was the Cassiterides, or Scilly Isles, which lie off the 
coast of Cornwall, in England. These islands had been visit- 
ed by the Tyrians, and afterwards by the Phenician colony 
of Cadiz; and a lucrative trade of tin and lead,* the produce 
of the Islands, had been carried on with the natives for a con* 
siderable time before Carthage had acquired much reputation 
in maritime affairs. No sooner, however, had she consolidated 
her power, and called into action the energies with which her 
commerce supplied her citizens, than they directed their at- 
tention to the trade with Britain for tin. In the account of 
the voyage of Himilco, about 610 B. C, we find mention made 
not only of Albion, but of Ireland and Scotland. Himilco is 
said to have arrived in four months from the time he set out 
on his voyage, at the Ostrymnides isles, " which were distant 
about two days sailing from the large and sacred isles of the 
Hibernians, near which was the islaud of Albion. In these 
islands he found copious mines of tin and lead, and a high 
spirited commercial people, who used boats covered with lea- 
ther." Thus early had Commerce taught men to brave the 
dangers of the sea, and had established a bond of connection 
between distant countries. 

The Greeks were so attached to military affairs, that they 
deemed trade and manufactures degrading to freemen. Nay, 
while it was not thought unbecoming in a Prince to be a 
shepherd, or a carpenter, or to engage in menial services for 
supplying his own necessities, to be a merchant for gain was 
regarded as contemptible. Even a pirate was a more respect- 
able character. At first the trade of Greece was carried on 
entirely by the Phenicians : but under Alexander the Great, 
especially after the capture of Tyre, the policy changed. 
That great conqueror, who combined more political wisdom 
in his plans, than is commonly supposed, having been struck 
with the immense power of the Tyrians, arising solely from 

* Macpherson, vol. i. p. H. 
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their trade, adopted the idea of consolidating the vast empire 
which be founded, by the ties of commercial relations. His 
own expedition to India, contributed at once to the discovery 
of new regions, and the extension of trade. He himself sail- 
ed down the river Indus, and on the head of the Delta, at its 
mouth, founded a city, known at this day by the name of 
Tatta, which was long a principal emporium of trade. He 
opened up the navigation of the Tigris and Euphrates, whioh 
had been obstructed by the blind policy of the Oriental chiefs ; 
and constructed at Babylon, though it was an inland city, 
a harbour capable of containing 1000 ships. He despatched 
his fleet on a voyage of discovery, from Indus to the head of 
the Persian Gulph ; and formed plans of commercial inter- 
course with Arabia, which were stopped by his sudden death. 
In the course of his short career, he built 70 towns in situa- 
tions favourable to commerce, which he intended to be cen- 
tres of attraction and union to his vast empire. As the site 
of a city, which should at once be the capital of his domini- 
ons, and the chief emporium of trade, he fixed at first on the 
southern part of Arabia ; but at last preferred the Western or 
Canopie mouth of the Nile, where he founded the celebrated 
Alexandria. Its situation between the Red Sea and the Me- 
diterranean, gave it the command of the trade of the world, 
but especially of that to India, which was then the principal 
object of ambition, and which it was long the policy of the 
Egyptian Princes to cherish. Ptolemy Philadelphus intend- 
ed to cut a canal across the isthmus of Suez, to connect the 
Mediterranean and Red Sea; but from an apprehension that 
the sea was higher than the land, and that if a canal was 
formed it would deluge the country, he abandoned the de- 
sign. But he built the town of Berenice on the west coast of 
the Red Sea, which became the great depot of goods from 
India. The vessels from India to Berenice, usually left Zize- 
rus, the principal place of trade on the northern part of Ma- 
labar, and sailing along the coast of Persia, touched at Cape 
Rassalgate, and proceeded to Berenice. The goods were 
thence conveyed overland to Coptos in Lower Egypt, a dis- 
tance of 258 miles, through the desart of Thebais, almost 
entirely destitute of water, and which could only be travers- 
ed by the camel, the beast of burden provided in a peculiar 
manner for these regions. Coptos being within three miles 
pf the Nile, with which it was connected by a navigable ca- 
nal, the goods were conveyed by water upwards of 800 
miles, to Alexandria, whence they were circulated over the 
world. This continued to be the only method of communica- 
tion between the East and West, upwards of 250 years, as 
long as Egypt remained an independent kingdom. 

St 
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The spirit of Roman policy was unfavourable to commerce. 
We may judge of the prevalent feeling; on the subject, from 
the word's of Cicero, to his son — " All retail trade is sordid, 
and merchandise on a small scale, is not much better. But 
the merchant who imports from every quarter large quanti- 
ties of goods, and distributes them to the public without false- 
hood, is not much to be biamed; and, if after making; a for- 
tune he retires fom trade to the country, he may with great 
propriety even be praised." Many events in Roman history 
rather retarded commerce, especially the extinction of Car- 
thage ; and in the same year, the destruction of Corinth, which 
had for a long time conducted the principal trade of Greece, 
and was early denominated the Wealthy. Another great em- 
porium of trade, that fell a sacrifice to the same ambition and 
rapacity, was Cadiz, which was at one time the rival of Alex- 
andria, and inferior in magnificence only to Rome. After 
it fell under the Roman yoke, the principal trade of the Me- 
diterranean became extinct. The chief branch of trade 
among the Romans, at the commencement of the Christian 
era, was occupied with the conveyance of corn and other 
provisions, to the all-devouring capital : for which purpose 
the Emperor himself acted as Commissary General. But 
though a considerable number of vessels was always thus em- 
ployed, this limited traffic scarcely deserved the appellation of 
commerce. Under some of the Emperors, a considerable 
trade was carried on with India, to supply the capital with 
luxuries, especially silks, spices, and precious stones. A 
great number of ships sailed regularly from the Red Sea to 
India; and the goods which they brought back were carried 
over land, cither to Palmyra, or to Coptos on the Nile, and 
afterwards forwarded by the usual channels. 

Commerce was occasionally encouraged by Imperial Edicts, 
particularly some passed by Antoninus Pius, declaring that 
" shipwrecked merchandise should belong entirely to the 
lawful owners, without any interference from the officers of 
the Exchequer : and ordering those who plundered wrecks 
to be severely punished." A celebrated work published by 
Antoninus, would also have been favourable to commercial 
pursuits : the " Itinerary," a selection o£ the most authentic 
topographical accounts of the roads and harbours throughout 
the empire; but such was the declining spirit of the age, 
that it was scarcely noticed, till the researches of later times 
brought it to light. The Geography of Strabo, published in 
the reign of Tiberius, had a similar tendency ; but still more, 
a work that appeared a century after, " the Periplus of the 
Red Sea," which communicated much information concern- 
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tog the places chiefly visited by trading vessels.* — Voyages of 
discovery were occasionally undertaken by the Romans, but 
they were not directed to commercial objects. Under Au- 
gustus, a fleet explored the coasts of the uorth sea, as far as 
Scaw, the most northern point of Denmark : but the ohief 
object in view was to ascertain the extent of Germany, the 
conquest of which was contemplated. The celebrated voy- 
age of discovery round the British islands, under Agricola, 
had similar objects in view. It may be noticed, that in the 
fceign of .Nero, the first allusion to London occurs ; which is 
pointed out by Tacitas,t as eminently distinguished for mer- 
chandise and commerce. H — • 



SENTIMENTAL RAMBLES IN ULSTER; 

Sating a Week's Saturnalia, in the Summers of 188S and 24i by J. M.", Schoolmaster 
in the Parish of DrumsaiUach. 

No. II.— ARMAGH— THE ABBEY: 

Tristrem Shandy observes, in his life and opinions, that 
" when a man sits down to write a history, though it be but 
the History of Jack Hickerthrift or Tom Thumb: he knows 
no more than his heels what lets and confounded hinder- 
ances, he is to meet with in his way." As a sentimental tra- 
veller, I find myself much in the same situation. Like the 
historiographer, I have various " accounts to reconcile; 
anecdotes to pick up; inscriptions to make out ; stories to 
weave in, and traditions to sift;" but, thank God, " no per- 
sonages to call upon ; no panegyrics to paste up at this door, 
nor pasquinades at that." From all these latter circum- 
stances, I am even more exempt than the man and his mule, 
fto borrow another illustration from the same right merry 
Author) who drives his course straight forward from Rome 
to Loretto ; I have not even a mule to care for. I would not 
however, have it supposed, that I am one of those solitary 
isolated beings, who, in utter contempt of the animals of the 

* The Author of this work is not known. Some have ascribed it to Arrian, and 
others to different early writers ; but, it is most probable, that the author, whoever he 
may be, was an Egyptian Greek, a navigator and a merchant on the Red Sea. Itcontains 
a very accurate description of the harbours, coasts, &e. of that sea, as far as the south- 
ern extremity of India, which is either given from actual observation, or from well au- 
thenticated accounts of others. It may be observed, that under the term Erythrean Lea, 
the author comprehends that part of the ocean between Africa and India, and apparently 
the Bay of Bengal. He affirms also, that the " unexplored ocean extends south till ft 
joins the Atlantic." This is an important fact, and one, which if it had been suffici- 
ently attended to, might have led to some of the discoveries of later times. 
f Annal 1. 14, c. S3. 



